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Dzar Sts, 


ACCcoRDING to promiſe I ſend you an Accorint of the improve- 
ment of MOSS, as practiſed hy Mr John Smith of Swind= 


rig-muir, and his Tenants, he being the firſt perſon who 


attempted it in this manner in Scotland, upon his Eflate 


four miles weſt from Beith, upon the Read from Beith to 
Irvine, in the Shire of Ayr. 


MOSSES are of different forts, but may bs wha to the 


two following. 
I. Black or Peat Moſs, and 
” White e or flow-moſs called in Ireland, Red Moſs. 


HE firſt ſeems to be compoſed of the roots and fibres 

of Heather or Heath, and other larger vegetables, is 
more ſolid and tenacious than the white-moſs, and in conſe- 
quence, more improveable, and is what is uſed as Peat for 


F ewel. 


The ſecond ſeems cb of a white 1 capable of 
retaining a great proportion of water, is almoſt Fluid, and 


when drained is of. a ſpongy light ſubſtance like a bed of 


Tow. In Moſſes of this ſort, there is a ſtratum from three 


to twenty-four inches thick, of this light fuzzy ſubſtance, 
above the black Peat, and when it is dug for Fewel, this is 


all laid /afide, being incapable of making Peat for burning. 


This ſort of Moſs is not fo fit for . hg as the fuſt, 
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efpecially when the Stratum of this light ſpongy matter is 
very thick, requiring a longer time to conſolidate, before the 
lime, or other manure can operate upon it, and the firſt 


Crops are not ſo certain, tho' in two years it becomes near. 


ly as good as the other; and is improved to advantage. The 
Moſſes here are from eight to fourteen feet deep, ſome more, 
and the ſucceſs in reclaiming them has been equal, whatever 
depth they have been. 


The firſt thing to be done, is to mark off, and cut ont, 
proper main or maſter Drains, in order to carry off, the ſu- 
perfluous water, taking care to preſerve the greateſt poſſible 
Level, which in every caſe that has yet occurred; has been 
eafily obtained, and which drains, can be, and are ſo con- 


ſtructed, as to divide the field into incloſures from fix to ten 


Scotch Acres. If the Moſs hangs, or declines, the incloſures 
may be of any dimenſion whatever. 


The dimenſions of theſe drains when birt made are eight 
feet wide, by four and a half feet deep, declining to two and 
a half feet at bottom, and coſt at the rate of one Shilling per 
fall of eighteen and a half feet, running meaſure, The Rid- 
ges are then to be marked off regularly, fix or ſeven yards 
broad, formed with the ſpade in manner following. 


In the centre of each Ridge, a ſpace of about twenty | 
inches is allowed to remain untouched, on each fide of which 
a furrow is opened, and turned upon the untouched ſpace, ſo 
as completely to cover it (like what is called the feering of 


a gathered Ridge). Thus begun the work is continued, 


by cutting with the Spade, in width about twelve inches, 
and turning 1t over, to appearance as if done with a Plough, 
until you come to the diviſion-furiow, which ſhould be two 


. feet wide, cut out and thrown upon the ſides of the Ridges, 


The depth of the diviſion-ſurrow is to be regulated by 


circumſtances, accordivg as the Moſs is wet or dry, but ſs 


1; 
as io anſwer the purpoſe of as it were bleeding the Moſs, 
and conducting the water to the main Drains. 


It may be here obſerved, that the ſncceſs of the after. 


erops depends very much upon a proper formation of the 
Ridges. They muſt not be made too high in the middle, 
for there they will be too dry like a peat, upon which the 
Lime cannot act, and near the furrows they will be too wet, 
which is equally prejudicial ; they ſhould therefore be con- 
ſtructed with a gentle declivity to the furrows, fo as the 


rain which falls may rather filtrate through the Ridge to 


the furrows than run quickly off the ſurface, 


The operation of digeing and forming the Ridges has gene- 
rally been done by contract, and where the ſurface is toler- 
ably even or equal, it colts one pound thirteen ſhillings and 


fourpence, Per Scotch acre, or twopence halfpenny per fall; | 


but where it is in great holes, and wheel-barrows uſed, it 
coſts from two pounds to two pounds two ſhillings per acre. 


At theſe rates an ordinary Workman will earn one ſhilling 


and ſixpence, and an able and experienced Workman from 
two ſhillings to two ne and ſixpence, per day. 


The next operation is to top- dreſs the Ridges with Lime, 
at the rate of, from four to eight Chalders per acre. Five 
Wincheſter Buſhels make a Boll, and eight Bolls a Chalder, 
of ſhell Lime, producing fixteen Bolls powdered Lime, being 


the ordinary meaſure of Lime in this diſtrict, (Iriſh Lime 


excepted, which is only four Wincheſter Buſhels); the 


guicker the Lime is put on after being ſlacked the better. 
Coal and Lime abound in the neighbourhood, and the prime 


co! of Lime at the Kilns is one ſhilliag and two ages 18 
Boll, Shells, of five' Wincheſter Buſhels, | 


This Moſs is of a confidergble extent, and a narrow ſuper - 
ficial road has been made through the middle of it, ſo as ta 


admit fingle-horſe carts, = ſmall Trench or Dain is cut 
on” ul: 
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on bath ſides of the Road, and the Road covered with ſtone, 


gravel, or any hard ſubſtance, and ſeems to ſtand well . By 
this Road the Lime and Dung is carried in fingle-horſe - 
Carts, and put upon the Ridges by Wheel-barrows, upon 
Plank; the expence of which I could not learn, not being 


contracted for, but done by the Farm Servants, but was told 


it was more trifling than l eould ſuppoſe. The ſecond year 


after the main Drains have been made, the fides conſolidate 


fo as to carry ſingle-horf- Carts in Summer, and the Lime 
and Dung is carried by them to the Road, and the Crops 
taken off in the ſame manner, 


The proper tatn t5 prepare the M>ofs for a firſt Crop, is 


early the preceeding Summer; in that caſe the Lime aided 
by the heat, the after rains, and the Winter froſts, makes 


conſtderable progreſs i in the proceſs of putrefaction, conſe- 
queatly forms 2 moul i to receive the Seed. 


Oats are fome times ſown as a firſt Ctop, but they very 
often miſgive the firſt year, and from what I ſaw, and was in- 
formed, never ought to be done where Dung can at any ex- 
pence be procured. Potatoes planted in what, is called the 
Lazy-bed- way, ouzht to be the firſt Crop. The method is 
fimple and attended with Little expence. The Moſs prepar- 
ed by Ridges, and Limed as before deſcribed, the Potatoe - 
beds next ſpring are marked off, a-croſs the Ridges, five or 
&x feet broad, with intermediate ſpaces of abdut two feet, 
as furrows or trenches. The beds are covered over with a 
thin ſtratum of Dung, about elzhteen fingle-horſe Carts to 
an acre, the cuttings of the Patatoes are laid ar placed-upon 
the beds, about ten or twelve. inches aſunder, and the whole 
covered over, with a thin, ſtratum of Moſs, from the inter- 
mediate trenches, which is followed by an other covering 

from the trenches, when the Patato2 plaats make their firit 
appearance, the covering in whole four or five inches. In 
wis ſtate they remain without aay hoeing till the Grop is 
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taken up. The produce never leſs than from forty to fifty 


Bolls of excellent potatoes, eight Wincheſter Buſhels to the 
Boll, and the Bulbel a little heaped. | 


When the Potatoe Crop i is removed, the Ridges are 3. 


gain formed as before deſcribed, and the diviſion-fartow 
cleared out, which coſts at the rate of eighteen ſhillings per 


acre. 


In performing this part of the work, it will naturally 
occur, that a great part of the manured ſurface will be buri- 


el in filling up the trenches between the Lazy-beds z but 
that is not the caſe: The Workman makes two cuts with 


the ſpade, at eighteen inches diſtance, upon the fide of the 
trench ; another, one foot from the edge of it, as deep as 


the trench; which, inſtead of turning over he preſſes a foot 
forward into the trench, which is continued the lengrh of it, 


and when he comes to the other fide, he does the ſame, mak. 
ing both meet, and ſo proceeds, ſo that no part of the manur- 
ed ſurface is thrown down, and the ridge left in the ſame 
form, as before the Lazy-beds were made. 


It may be * remarked, that every operation done upon 


Moſs by the ſpade, can be executed at the third of the expence, 
chat would he requiſite, on any the eaſieſt wrought dry land. 


Moſs is a light ſubſtance, ſufficiently tenacious, never ſticks 

to the Spade, and requires no force to cut it, as it works as 
eaſy as a new made Cheeſe would. Any perſon who has 
ſeen Moſſes dug for Peats as fewel, will be convinced how 


quick, and with what facility i it is done; even by Labourers 
not accuſtomed to it. 


When the. Potatoe Crop 15 n ak the Ridges form- 
ed as before deſerihed, they remain in that ſtate till Spring, 
when Oats are ſown, (a wet or dry Seaſon has from experi- 


ence been found a matter of indifference), and harrowed in 
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with a fall barrot drawn by two men. Four men with 
eife hatrow at leaſt one acre one rood per day, two and twa 
by turns with the harrow, and the other two in the interim 
with ſpades, ſmoothing the jnequalities, breaking and divid- 
ing the mould, and clearing out the divifion-furrows ; ; which 


laſt in all operations upon Moſs is eſſentially neceſſary, 


The early or hot-ſeed Oats are always preferred for Seed. 
The late or cold-ſeed runs too much to ſtraw, falls down, 
and becomes floomy, conſequently the Grain is of mean 
quality, and unproductive i in Meal. 


The produce of the firſt Crop of Oats after Potatoes,. i is 
ſeldom leſs than ten Bolls per acre, the Linlithgow Boll of 
fix Wincheſter Buſhels, and conſiderably more has been 
known; as good Grain in quality, and Meals as well as any 
in the Country. It has been fold when growing, what is 
called upon the foot, including the ſtraw, from eight to ten 
pounds per acre. To prepare for a ſecond Crop of Oats, 

the Ridges muſt be dug a-croſs, and turned over in the man- 
ner before deſcribed and the diviſion- furrows cleared out 

as ſoon as convenient after the firſt Crop is removed; which 
_ colts at the rate from one pound to one pound fix ſhillings 
per acre, and the produce of the fame as the firſt Crop; and 
for the third Crop it is ſometimes ploughed ; but ſuppoſe 
x dug over, the feed ſown in the Spring, and harrowed as 
before” mentioned, at the ſame expence for digging and bar 


Such. is: the effect of Lime, in conſolidating Moſs, aided 
by the draining, that often after the ſecond, and always 
after the third year, it can be ploughed by Horſes within 
two Boats or Stitches' of the divifion-furrow ; even the 
white'or flow-moſs, and 1 hatrowed by ens and the 
e neee e Carts. 


Ei Ive and often fix conſcemtive Craps of Oats are a 
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without any other (manure than what it received the firſt 
year for Potatoes, without any apparent figns of it being ex- 
hauſted. The produce of the firſt two Crops of Oats. has 
been mentioned to be ten Bolls, and the third, fourth, fifth, 
and fixth, produce from fix to ten Bolls per acre, The 


Moſs is now turned into a ſeeming rich dark-brown mould, 
and what renders it leſs productive of Corn Crops, the 


fourth, fifth, and fixth years, is, by its naturally running 
into ſweet and luxuriant graſſes. The foft mealow-graſs, 
the daizie, ſome plantain, but principally the white Clover, 


are the moſt prevalent graſſes ; or. more probably it may be 


aſcribed to theſe Crops being Ploughed, in place of being 
dug with the ſpade, as the former years were. Along with 


the fifth or fixth Crop of Oats, Ryc-grafs is ſown, which, 


with the natural grafles in general, produce an abundant 


Crop of Hay. I faw it when cut this year one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and ninety-ſix, not inferior to any Hay-croep 
upon the beſt lands, and it afterwards affords excellent paſ- 
ture graſs, which I think would let at one pound five ſhil- 
lings per acre. 


It Has been before mentioned, that Oats are often taken 
as a firſt Crop, and that they often fail the firſt year. The 
produce of the ſecond and ſubſequent years when not after 
Potatoes is from fix to ten Bolls per acre. The planting 
Potatoes at firſt, is conſidered the moſt certain Crop, and the 
beſt and molt ſpeedy method to reduce the Moſs into mould 
or ſoil, not ſo much perhaps owing to the dung in aiding the 

putrid fer mentation alteady begun in the Moſs by means of 
the Lime, as to the aſſiſtance afforded by the Potatoe-crop 


in overſhadowing the ground, and caufing a ſtagnation of air, 


thereby preventing the exhalation of moiſture, and gonſe- 
quently greatly accelerating the putrefaction or decompoſi- 
tion of Moſs, or poſſibly it may be aſeribed to taking up the 


, Potatoes when the ſurface is minutely broken and ſeparated, 


and the manure thereby intimately mixed with the ſoil, 
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The pradtioe is now generally followed by che Farmers, 


in as far as they can procure dung, and that with never fall. 
wg great ſucceſs. 


The white or Ie kal has "ea beten mentioned, a 


donſiderable quantity of this ſort has alſo been reclaimed 
here in the Manner before deſcribed; ſo wet and ſpongy in 
its natural ſtate, as not to be capable of bearing a Dog, and 
two feet thick of this ſpongy fungons ſtuff; upon the top 
of the Black or Peat Moſs. The only ſeeming difference 
is, the firſt Crop is not fo good, and it requires longer time 
to eonſolidate, and the main-drains and divifion-furrows 


fooner fill up, and require to be oftener deepened and clear- 


ed out, occafioning 2 ſmall additional ex pence, and A Uttle 


delay in time, 


If the Moſs in the original ſtate has been wet and ſoongy, 


It will be found to have ſubfided ſome feet after the thiid or 


fourth year's operation have been performed, care wult 
always be taken to deepen, clear out, and keep clear the 
main-drains and the diviſion- furrows, to prevent a ſuper- 


abundance of moiſture which would infallibly be the caſe, 
were they neglected in conſequence of the ſubſidence of the 
| Moſs. Indeed Moſs of all forts will ſubſide leſs or more, 


In proportion as it has been wet or dry in its original ſtate, 


at the ſame time, as ſtated before, care muſt be taken not to 


lay it top dry, but to keep in a proper degree of — | 
between theſe two extremes. 


Mr Smith who is very intelligent in the improvement of 
"Moſs, was fo obliging as to ſhow me a confiderable quan- 


_ "tity of land, under this culture, belonging to himſelf and 
other proprietors, and to give me a full account,of it, and no- 
body could be more anxious to have me truly and well in- 


Formed. From him and ſome of the Tenants, with my own 
'gbſervations upon the ſpot, this account has been made yp. 
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He has practiled it twelve years, the firſt four, or fi ve of 


which, he was little followed, but now his own Tenants» 
and many in the neighbourhood, and others at aconfiderable 


_ diſtance, who are poſſeſſed of Moſs, have been; and are now 


following the example, to a very conſiderable extent, I 
ſpent ſeveral days there in July and Auguſt one thouſand 
ſeven hundted and ninety fix, and was over above a hun- 
dred and fifty acres, belonging to different people, in the 
various flages of improvement, and all the Crops were 
abundant. and looking well, except ſome Oats of the firſt 


year ; where the Moſs had not a previous Crop of Potatoes, 


and the whole appeared to me to anſwer fully the accounts 


formerly detailed. The Potatoes in particular were more 


luxuriant, and more generally good, without a blank, _ 
1 had ever dolate ſeen upon any ground. 


He has tried various methods and manuree, and from 2 
firi& attention to the reſults, the method before mentioned 
has been by far the moſt ſucceſsful, never having failed in 
one inſtance, either upon Black, or Flow Moſs, and the 
Crops, from good or bad ſeaſons, not near ſo precarious as 
upon common cultivated ground: is of opinion that Lime, 
or any calcarious matte r, ſuch as the different kinds of Marl, 
Sc. is a moſt certain and permanent manure to reclaim 


Moſs: That dung without Lime is found incapable to re- 


claim Moſs : That dung even with Lime, when applied 
otherwiſe than with a Potatoe-crop, does not anſwer near 


| fo well. This poſſibly may be accounted for, by the Po- 


tatoes overſhadowing the ground, and promoting the decom- 
poſition of the Mos, or by the operation of taking them up, 
as formerly obſerved. Mr Smith, in the notes he furniſhed 
me, was not ſo preſumptuous as to ſay, that the ſyſtem before 
deſcribed is the vey beſt poſſible method, and far leſs that 


the ſyſtem of Croping is the beſt, on the contrary he thinks 
the laſt may be much improved, and is to try it; all that 


is here meant, is to deſcxibe the methods that have been, 
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tried, and candidly to give an account of the refults; 


What made this improevment appear the more exraor- 
dinary to me, was, that this diſtrict of the county, is let in 
very fmall Farms, a conſiderabſe part of it is very good 
lard, under the moſt execrable management. No Turnips, 
no Fallow, no: Clover, little or nv Peaſe, or other green 
Crops, a few Potatoes excepted, and a very little Barley. 
M hat is conſidered here as the greateſt improvement is, to 
lay on Lime (of which they have every where abundance, 
though not very cheap at the Kilns), upon graſs lands, in 


Autumn, and plough it vp in Winter and Spring, taking Oats 


after Oats ſucceſſively, as long as it will bear any, and then 


leave it to graſs itſelf, or in a few inſtances, to ſow a little 
 Kye-graſs-with the laſt Crop, and when it has lain four or 


five years in graſs, the ground undergoes the ſame miſman- 
sgement. Yet the fame people, in the improvement of Moſs, - 
follow the practice before deſcribed, with the utmoſt care 

and accuracy, and every thing is conducted in the molt 
workman-like manner: which I can aſcribe to nothing, 
but that the principal cperations, ſuch as draining, digging, 
and forming che Ridges, and diviſfion-furrows, &c. are done 
by contract; and the Tenants have only to ſee it complete- 
ly executed. They had a good model before their eyes, 
and know that any eſſential error, or ſmall ſaving, might 
endanger their future ſucceſs, and therefore keep as cloſe to 


% it as Poſſible. 


In one of my excurſions, I met a a Farmer who had im- 


b 1 a conſiderable quantity; and amongſt other queſtions, 


aſked him how ſoon he expected to be repaid his expences 
of improvement? His anſwer was, he did not exactly know, 


but I might judge from this cireumſtance, that he had this 
year improved five acres upon the remainder of an old Leaſe, 
of which there was only four years to run, without hopes of 


getting a renewal; and next year, he intended to improve five 
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more, when he would N have th ree years of bis Leafs, 


That in his Farm he poſſeſſed dry land for which he paid 


one pound per acre, and he conſidered the improved Moſs 


; infinitely more valuable than this dry land, for bearing 


crops of Corn. This is a more convincing proof of the 
quick returns, than any thing I could otherwiſe obtain. 


J rode over ſome fields which had been in graſs for four 
or five years. They appeared from the conter minous unre- 
claimed Moſs, to have ſubſided about three or four feet; 
the crowns of the Ridges from their greater weight aad 


preſſure, had ſunk ſo as to be equal with the old furrows 
forming to appearanee a dead level; the graſs good; prin- 


cipally of the kinds before mentioned, and a great ſtock of 


Cattle feeding upon it, which had not in the leaſt poached it. 
or broke the ſward even in the old furrows : And I rode 


over the whole of it, without the leaſt danger of ſink ing; 
although there was not leſs than eight feet thick of Moſ:, 


under tlie improved ſurface. Some ſprotts or ruſhes were 
beginning to appear in the old furrows, but not one upon 


the Ridges, Adjacent to this, was another piece of the 
ſame age, which had been manured the year before, at the 
Tate of about half the quantity of Lime, originat given, 
and ploughed by horſes, and ſown with Barley, which was a 


- great crop, equal to any I ſaw in the Country, and as for- 


wardly, would be fit to cut the firſt week of September. 
Taking five or fix confecutive crops of Oats, appears moit 
abſurd management, but it will be remembered that this 
diſtr ict is poſſeſſed by Tenants of ſmall Farms, and of limit- 
ed capitals, who think they cannot be too ſoon, or too great- 


ly repaid for what they have laid out in improvement, and 


that this is the common practice even on their heſt lands» 
If I may be allowed to hazard an opinion, 1a a point where 
have I no experience, I ſhould think it neceſſary to crop the 


Moſs, till it is ſo conſolidated as to bear Cattle, which it 
will always do, after the third Crop: And with that Crop 


B ii 


ſolidated as to bear Cattle; but 1 am afraid it would be 2 
i! .  Pangerous experiment, as I am of opinion it would rot them; 
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i | to "Dis 8 eraſs ſeeds from meadows i in England, with 
Hy. | Rye-graſs, and if thele cannot be obtained, with Clovers 
108; | particularly white, with rib-graſs, and a greater proportion 
1 of Rye. graſs than is uſual. The white Clover and Rib- 
| | | grafs i is what ſpontaneouſly i 15 produced witbout being ſown, 
| | [ _ and therefore ſeems congenial to this ſort of ſoil, and the 
N Rye-graſs, the root of which is a creeper, has the effect to 
it | + bind and unite the ſurface, which is naturally open, and 
a | _ prevent the other. graſſes when tender and young, from be- 
} | ; ing thrown out by the ſudden froſts and thaws in Winter, 
| | | | and from experience thrives wonderfylly, being the * 
14 artificial n yet {tempted here. | 
| | | ; I am afraid it would be dangerous to put to graſs, 
128; ” ſooner than with che third Crop, for the Cattle wonld poach 
b ; the ſurface, and break the ſkin of the turf, and i in that caſe, 
8 KRuſhes would certainly immediately grow, which in this 
i : Climate, once they come into a field, cannot ealily be dee 

I} | ſtroyed. But indeed in this ſort of improvement, it does 
I i not ſeem ſo neceſſary to put the ground ſo quickly into graſs 
| I! | | alter mapur ing, as in dry grounds. The Crops appear to 
is fail very little ; in produce, a ſure ſign the ſoil i 19 little ex- 
ind bauſted, and the corn crops affard a great quantity of ſtraw 
I for dung, ſo eT-ntially neceſſary for a firſt Crop of Potatoes, 
vn and the ſubſequent impoyement of more Moſs. At the 
| | | ſame time, | have no doubt, that the paſture would be infi- 
wh E nitely more valuable, if it were looper put t to graſs, after 
1 being i manured. | 

828 

Bi | 5 "=" JF: will occur, that Sheep being a much lighter animal, 
| | | and thereby not liable to poach the ground or break the ſur- 
| [ | face, may be pat on reclaimed Moſs, long before it is ſo con- 
Wit | pe 


(| . althogg gh the juſtly celebrated M r Young in his Tour in Ire- 
i} | | uud (hol iſt page FE ga) mention the practice of a Mr French 
1 _ 

| | | 8 * 


0 0 * 9 


ae. 
with a direft contrary effeck. His words are, “ In the win- 


« ter he feeds his reclaimed Boggs with Sheep, they have n 


e perpetual ſpring of graſs through that Seaſon, and are of 
« a nature ſo contrary to that of rotting Sheep, that they 
« will recover thofe which are threatened with rat diſtem- 
% per.” There is no. diſputing facts, and as I have no ex- 
perience to the -contrary, am not intitled to ſuppoſe other- 


wife, but if I may be allowed to argue fram analogy,it would 
appear to me to have a very different tendency, It is well 


known from experience, that even moor-lands, though pretty 
dry, and where rot never was known, in their original ſtate; 
upon being broke up and improved with Line and Dung 


nad a crop of Turnips, with one or poſſibly two Crops of 
Corn taken and ſawn up with Clovers and Rye-graſs; theſe 


moors managed in this manner, have a violent tendency to 
Tot Sheep, eſ pecially after the artificial graſfes have failed, 
and are ſucceeded by the natural graſs, and more eſpecially . 
where the bottom 1s wet and clay ; ; which obliges Farmers 
to take up theſe grounds much ſooner, and more frequently 


than they would incline, or that there intereſt would lead 


them; and it is alſo a well known fact, that wet, green, 
ſwardy ground (in Scotland improperly called meadow), has 
alſq the ſame bad quality in a high degree; in ſo much that 
wherever this happens in a field, it is, or ought to be fenced 


off from the dry ground, wherever Sheep are intended to 


be kept, and they never ought to be allowed to go upon it. 


This diſtemper is not ſo hazardous to Farmers who keep 
what is called a flying ſtock, by which 1s meant thoſe who 


purchaſe a new ſtock every year, and feed them off the ſame 


Fear. A Sheep will get fat and remain fo a conſiderable time 


after it is ſo far tainted, that the Liver will be conſiderably 
ulcerated; and in time would certainly die; and I have 
ſeen ſeine killed pretty fat when there was ſcarcely a drop - 
of blood in their body. But this foreign to the ſubject, 
"and leagthening this account already too long. I ſhall 
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|  divifion-furrows, i is from one pound 'thirteen [| 
millings and * to Two youre Two 
Kulliogs, for 


K '% FX 


8 tonclude with a calculation of the expence of im. | 
proving an acre of Moſs, upon the preceding plan; and ag 

J would not wiſh to miſlead, I will take the produce ::t 
the loweſt rate my information bears; and the articles of | 
expence at the ?higheſt; in as far as the work has been 


done by contract; and in articles where I have not been 


able to obtain information; ſuch as laying on the Lime and 
dung the firſt year, digging and carrying off the Potatoes, 


harveſting and carrying off the Corns, &c. which have been 


in uſe to be done by the Farmers and their Servants, and 
no accurate account kept; 1 ſhall ſtats theſe at the ordinary 
price of Labour in other parts of the Country, ſo as any 
perſen can check them ; as I by no means pretend it can be 
abſolute accurate, ſo as to anſwer in every ſituation. The 
prineipal difference however will be the expence at which 
Lime can be afforded upon the ſpot ; which appears to be 
eſſentially neceſſary in this improvement, and which every 
perſon can eafily calculate before he attempts it. The other 
articles of expence, will I believe be found highly charged. 


EXPENCE OF IMPROVING AN ACRE OF MOSS. 


Nota. The acre in this Account, is always meant the 
$-otch Acre, being nearly ot one fifth 1 than the 28 85 
Acre. 0 


The average ſize of the incloſures is eight 
Acres; to incloſe which by the main-drains 


will require 143 falls, of eighteen and a half & Lo; 17:9 
Feet each, at One Shilling per fall in proper: 1 
tion for one Acre, 177 falls. 


_ Digging and forming the Ridges with the 


il benen = = L.2:19:9 


E 1 


Brought forward —_— 


t Prime eoſt Lime, for top- 9 
| dreſſing one Aere, from four to 
eight Chalders; five Wincheſter | 
Buſhels make a Boll, and eight 


ducing fixteen Bolls powdered 
Lime, ſay eight Chalders, * 
320 Buſhels or 64 Bolls at 18. 
2d. per Boll. 


J 


. The diſtance here is from one 
mile to one-and-a-half mile, 64 | 
Bolls may at a greater diſtance | 
be carried for 


The expence of fixty-four Bolls of Lime will 


6 1017S 


therefore be „ EE” 424121 
Lay ing on the Line | 82 
Value of the dung, ſuppoſing it 3 101d | 
down at the fide of the field, three fhul- 3:0:*® 
lings pet ſingle-horſe Cart, 20 Carts _ 
8. Laying on the dung - SR” 0:38:98 
Trenching Lazy-beds for covering the potatoes 0: 6: 9 
he Price of three Bolls of Potatoes for ſeed at 
iſh 2 eight ſhillings 8 - - - 1241206 
* Taking up the potatoes and carrying home 1.12 
1 14:0: 5 
Add Intereſt of L 14: 0: x for two years 1:8 8 
ö 9 — 
| Total expence 132825 
Produce of Potatoes from forty to fifty Bolls, 
ſay forty Bolls, at eight ſhillings per Bol 16:0: 0 
0 Gain upon the firſt Crop per Acre Le, 7 
of SECOND YEAR. 


Bolls ſhell-lime a Chalder, pro- P L 3:14:8 


* 


1 21975 


6: 18:0 


18 * n 
— 2 * e X: - 9 98 
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ro Brought forward 2 
4. Boll of Oats for ſeed - 8 
Four men harrow one Acre one Rood, fay one 
Acre per day at 18. „ 6d. each . 
Reaping * . 
Carrying = — — 
Leading and king e OE] * 

Threſbing 8 oo 7 55 


Dreſſing 3 4 
Carrying to market * 


iatereſt for one yar 


Froduee ten Bolls per Acre, at | 
_ , thirteen ſhillings - £L6:10:9 
* of the ſtraw | = 602 15: 


| Gain che ſecond heat - 
Fo THIRD YEAR, 

Digging the Ridges Np ne Es 
One Boll of Oats for ſeed '- =" 6-4 
Harrowing B b d OLyOT 

5 Reaping = — — = | - | = 

| Carrying off | — „ - — 
Leading and ſtacking | * 8 8 


W 5:4 > „ 
/ ͤ %˙w‚AA·¹-ͤ at 
Carrying K — „„ 
Clearing main-drains < « N 


Intereſt one ear 


- +, - Exnpences. third-year.» 
4 | | 


”» = 
— 


2 
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* 0 
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0000009 0 0-= 
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2 — 9 bu 3 
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% on nTane mn: 


"0 y 

n forward - 2 3111:4 
Produce ten Bolls Oats, at thirteen 
JJ - ----:s 
Value of ftraw = E 0:15:09 +: £26 


Gain third year — - L 3:13:8 


FOURTH YEAR. 


By this time the Moſs is ſo conſolidated as to be ploughed 
by horſes, within two Bouts or Stitches of the diviſion- 
furrows, and the Crop removed by Carts, 


Ploughing 5 oe - » - O; 6:0 
Digging two Spits or Stitches, and clearing 

diviſion-furrows — ” - - 04 0 
One Boll of Oats for ſeed - = - - 0:13:0 
Graſs feeds - — — . 7 * 1: 0: o 
Harrowing with Horſes „ „„ 
Reaping — 5 — '02 5 6 
Leading off and ſtacking - M 1 00 : 3:0 

Threſhing and dreſſing — — = „ 
Carrying to market ns > — 0: 4:0 
Clearing main-drains - — 0 - 0:1:0 
$743:6 

Intereſt one year 2 2 @:2:S- 
3:34 
Produce fix Bolls Oats at 135. L 3: 18: 0 N 
Value of ſtraw - 8 o: 8 „ 46 0 
Gain fourth year = LI: o: 10 

FIFTH YEAR, HAY, 

Cutting Ns — 5 — — O0: 3:0 
Winning - - — RR 
Heading and Racking a» 8 2 - 57:0 


t u 1 


Brought forward 2 L 


01126 
Cleaning main-drains *** 84114 
— 
L 01220 
Produce of 200 1 of r at 4d. L 3 2628 
Alter graſs — - 'ei26:0 3 16:8 


Gain the fifth year 5 318 


The Moſs will now be ſufficiently conſolidated, and fit for 


paſture, and will Let, as * for One Pound Five _ 
* * acre. 


REC APITULATION. 
5 Gary Thr FigsT Va +4 44:6, 
SECOND Yra — 4 3.2.9 
Taind Yuan - -- Z:13:8 
FouzTu YraR - 120 10 
Firru YEAR „ „ nn 


1 12: 13: 9 
And will Let for Paſture at One Pourd Five Shillings per 


Aere. 


The seclaiming of Moſs upon this plan, bids fair to be of 


very great conſequence, and when it becomes better known, 


will from experience ſuffer fuither improvement. Thiers 
are many thouſand acres of this ſort of ground in Great 


Britain; ſituated in Climates where Corn thrives well; {2me 


in the very beſt - CornzCountries, where Lime, Marl, or 


other calcarious matter can be obtained at a moderate ex- 


pence; which appears to be what is moſt eſſentially neceſ- 
fary in this improvement; and much greater quantities of 
| Moſs abound in Ireland, nope of which produce a penny | 
per acre in its natural ſtate, There is no danger of not 
obtaining a proper level, for in moſt large Moſſes that I am 


EP 


1 


acquainted with, a River runs through them and were it 


otherwiſe, and that they had no level, they would in time 


become Lakes. 


There are no waſte lands that T know, which can be im- 
proved with equal advantage as Mols ; none will give fo 
quick, or fo large returns, or he ſo permanent. But I would 
adviſe any perſon poſſeſſed of Moſs, and who may be de- 
ſirous to make the experiment, to go himſelf, or ſend a man 
experienced 1n agriculture; to ſee the operations carried on 


at Swindrig-mutr, and neighbourhood; and before he begins, 


endeavour to engage a Labourer from that part of the coun- 
try, who has been experienced in the bufineſs, which they 


perform with great eaſe and dexterity, and there is no 


doubt but his own people will ſoon get into the method. If 
that cannot be obtained, a labourer may be ſent to work there 


a ſhort time, which will anſwer the purpoſe equally well. 


I am confident that fo un a quantity of Li ne as I have 


before mentioned, is not ſo neceſſary in this improvement; 


eſpectall y if only three crops of Corn were taken before lay- 
ing into graſs. I ſaw ſeveral fields where not more than 
five or fix Chalders were given, and I could not diſtinguiſh 
any difference in the Crop when growing, from that 
which had eight Chalders. I am therefore of opinion that 
fix Chalders, or 240 Buſhels Shell-Lime, making ſixty 
Bolls of the meaſure ſold at Lord Elgin's works ; or forty 
Bolls of the Linlithgow meaſure, would be abundantly ſuf. 


| ficient for one acre, and would have the ſame good effect as 


a larger quantity, eſpecially where Potatoes with dung are 
uſed for a firſt Crop; and indeed this is the average quan- 
tity employed here where Lime is {o abundant. 


October rſt .} 55 Dax SIR, &c- 
796. 
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